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In 1961, Mexico announced the National 
Frontier Program (El Programa Nacional 
Fronterizo-PRONAF) to rehabilitate the 
Mexican cities along the United States 
border and to bring them more actively 
into the Mexican economic system. The 
essence of the program is to create 
jobs. 

A heavy inflow of workers into the 
border areas from the poorer regions of 
Mexico began in 1951, when the United 


States need for Mexican agricultural 
workers (braceros) was formalized by 


bilateral agreement. The n»umber’ of 
workers who have gone to the United 
States in recent years has declined 
dramatically and is now officially lim- 
ited by both Governments, Nevertheless, 
many Mexicans still migrate to the border 
areas in search of jobs, and nany bra- 
ceros who worked previously in the 
United States have remained in the border 
areas rather than return to less favor- 
able economic and social conditions in 
their hometowns. Thus, a number of 
cities inthe border areas have developed 
serious problems of unemployment and 
population growth. 

The northern order zone of Mexico 
encompasses an area about 12.5 miles 
wide south of the U.S. border. In 
addition to the State of Baja California, 
all of which is currently treated as an 
extension of the border zone, the border 
zone is in the States of Sonora, Chihua- 
hua, Coahuila, Nuevo Leon, and Tamau- 
lipas. Major cities in the zone are 
Tijuana, Mexicali, Nogales, Agua Prieta, 





*By Anna-Stina L. Ericson of the 
Foreign Manpower Programs Staff, Man- 
power Policy, Evaluation and Research; 
formerly with the Bureau's Office of 
Foreign Labor and Trade. 





ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN THE MEXICAN BORDER AREAS * 


Ciudad Juarez, Ciudad Acufia, 
Negras, Nuevo Laredo, Reynosa, and 
Matamoros. These cities are very de- 
pendent on U.S. sources of supply, and 


Piedras 


their residents purchase substantial 
quantities of consumer goods in the 
United States. Many residents also 


work across the border. 
Operation of PRONAF 


The National Frontier Program has ac- 
quired lands for the establishment of 
industrial parks. These will contain 
all of the services necessary for in- 
dustry, e.g., electric power, water, 
fuel, access roads, and railroad spurs. 
To facilitate industrial development, 
the present Government of Mexico has 
established an advisory Commission to 
review applications for assistance under 
the program and aTechnical Committee to 
help promote the program. The Commission, 
which has offices in Ciudad Juarez, is 
made up of one representative each of 
the Secretary of Industry and Commerce 
and the Secretary of Finance and Public 
Credit. The Technical Committee is 
composed of representatives of the 
Secretary of Finance and Public Credit, 
the Bank of Mexico, the Nacional Finan- 
ciera (the Government's investment and 
development bank), the Confederations 
of the National Chambers of Commerce 
(CONCANACO) and of Industry (CONCAMIN), 
and the Mexican 3ankers Association. 

The National Frontier Program grants 
annual subsidies or rebates to Mexican 
manufacturers registered with it on 
products sold in the border zone. These 
amount to reductions of 25 to 50 percent 
in freight rates and a refund of the 
sales tax. The amount of these subsidies 
has increased substantially and con- 











sistently since 1961, when the program 
was just getting underway: 


Subsidies 
[millions of pesos 1/| 








Mercan- 

Total tile tax Freight 

Total.. 103.38 43.16 60.22 
1961. ccccce 4.2 2.3 1.9 
1962 010 00.0: 1663 6.9 9.4 
1963.ccceee 22.5 9.3 13.2 
1964. ccccoe 2602 10.8 15.4 
1965 (est.) 34.18 13.86 20.32 


1/ 1 peso=US$0.08,. 


In addition, if the finished product 
is to be exported, the Mexican Govern- 
ment will waive import daties on raw 
materials or parts imported from abroad 
(usually from the United States) for 
processing by the domestic labor force 
in the border areas. The exported 
product is also duty free. However, 
the manufacturer enjoying these tax ex- 
emptions may not sell his processed or 
manufactured product in the domestic 
market; all of the imported raw material 
used in processing the product must leave 
the national territory. 

Further, these "in bond" 
are required to: 


industries 


1. Pay wages at least 50 percent higher 
than the minimum regional wage, exclu- 
sive of benefits and other incentives. 

2. Develop manufacturing activities 
that will expand current production of 
Mexican or foreign plants. The new 
activity may not displace Mexican work- 
ers already employed and must use Mexi- 
can labor. 

3. State the total amount of capital 
needed or used, showing the percentages 
that are Mexican and foreign; up to 100 
percent of this amount may be foreign if 
all of the product is exported. 


Recent Industrial Development 


A number of new factories have already 
been established, following the advisory 
recommendations. 


Commission's These 








have given employment to Mexican workers 
who were either unemployed or were paid 
very low wages. By mid-April 1967, 33 
empanies, with plans to employ over 
4,500 workers, had received licenses for 
"in bond" industries and were either in 
operation or under construction. These 
plants produce such diverse products as 
electronic parts, transistors, military 
apparel, ecclesiastic furniture, paper 
flowers, and cleaned shrimp. 

The “in bond" industry program is ex- 


pected to be beneficial to both the 
United States and Mexico. It not only 
provides employment and good wages to 


Mexican workers but also produces more 
economically articles for the U.S. mar- 
ket which require hand-skilled workers. 
Many of these items are now imported 
from Hong Kong, Japan, the Philippines, 
and other areas of the Far East. The 
manufacture of such products in Mexico 
and the finishing of already dyed and 
cut textiles for return to the United 
States should reduce transportation 
costs and transit time and make the 
products cheaper in the United States. 

Reports fromthe border areas indicate 
an interest in the border industriali- 
zation program which goes beyond pro- 
duction for export only, the original 
concept behind PRONAF, and includes 
production for the domestic market as 
well, Several of the Mexican States 
have established their own Industrial 
Promotion Commissions, consisting of 
representatives of State and private 
business and banking interests. Two of 
the States which have published in- 
dustrial promotion plans and appointed 
staffs to man them are Chihuahua and 
Nuevo Leon. These developments have 
increased sales from other parts of 
Mexico to the frontier regions since 
1961, when they amounted to 597 million 
pesos (US$47.8 million). They totaled 
1,201 million pesos (US$96.1 million) 
in 1964 and 1,595 million pesos (US$127.6 
million) in 1955. 

Plants which were being built or were 
in the planning stage in March 1965 
were to manufacture chiefly consumer 
goods, such as_ textiles, plastics, 
and shoes and leather 
vegetables, 


glass bottles, 
to can fruits, 


goods, and 





and meats. New plants were also being 
built to produce bricks, cement, hydrated 
lime, and automotive clutches. In the 
Reynosa area, a new ethyl alcohol plant 
was expected to lead to the develop- 
ment of a number of new industries, 
and an industrial complex was in the 
process of being built. 


Educational and Wage Levels 


Paradoxically, although the Mexican 
Government is hoping that PRONAF will 
stimulate economic activity in the 
border areas, because of serious unem- 
ployment problems in some of the border 
cities, the States in these areas are 
already among the leaders of economic 
and social development in Mexico. The 
border States, along with the Federal 
District (which encompasses Mexico City), 
have the highest literacy rates and 
levels of educational attainment in 
‘Mexico, Of persons 6 years of age and 
older at the time of the 1960 census, 
75 percent ormore were literate in these 





and their 


1/ The minimum wage zones 
counties 


municipios (similar to U.S. 


or townships) which encompass the north- 
ern border areas are as follows, start- 
ing at the west coast and moving east- 


Zone 1--Baja California Norte- 
Sonora: All municipios; Zone 2--Sonora- 
Costa: Caborca, Altar, and S4ric (out 
of a total of 26 municipios); Zone 7-- 
Sonora-Nogales: Nogales, Santa Cruz, 
Cananeo, Naco, and Agua Prieta; Zone 8-- 
Chihuahua-Casas Grandes: Janos and La 
Ascensi6n (of eight municipios); Zone 
9--Chihuahua-Cuidad Judrez: Jufrez, 
Guadelupe 3ravos, and Praxides G. 
Guerrero; Zone 13--Chihuahua _ Este: 
Ojinaga, Coyame, and Manuel Benavides 
(of 24 minicipios); Zone 15--Coahuila- 
Centro: Ocampo, Guerrero, Hidalgo, 
Nava, Allende, Morelos, and Zaragoza 
(of 18 municipios); Zone 17--Coahuila- 
Piedras Negras: Acuna, Jiménez, and 
Piedras Negras; Zone 22--Laredo-An&huac: 
Colombia, Nueva Laredo, Guerrero, Mier, 
Anfhuac, Miguel Aleman, and Camargo; 
Zone 28--Tamaulipas-Matamoros: Reynosa, 
Valle Hermosa, and Matamoros (of four 
municipios), 


ward: 























States compared with only 62 percent for 
the Nation as a whole. The mean number 
of years of.school completed by the 
population 30 years of age and older in 
the border States varied from 2.9 in 
Sonora, Chihuahua, and Tamaulipas to 
3.5 in Nuevo Leon. The Federal District 
was 4.6, but all of Mexico averaged 
only 2.3 years of schooling. 

Wages are also higher in the border 
States, even when firms which benefit 
from special Frontier Zone programs, and 
therefore must pay wages at least 50 
percent greater than the legal regional 
minimim, are excluded. Minimam wages in 
Mexico differ From zone to zone and with- 
in zones from rban to rural areas. The 
daily minimum wage for 1966-67 for urban 
areas in the border States ranges from 
15.00 to 35.70 pesos (US$1.20 to US$2.86). 
For rural areas, the range is from 13.50 
to 29.00 pesos (US$1.08 to US$2.32) a 
day. The Federal District equals or ex- 
ceeds these rates, but in other parts 
of Mexico, the daily rates for urban 
areas start as low as 12.00 pesos 
(US$SO.96) and for rural areas as low as 
10.50 pesos (USS$0.84), 

According to information published by 
the National Minimum Wage Commission, in 
1965 the legal minimum was the going 
wage rate for 60 to 80 percent of the 
paid agricultural workers in four of 
the 10 minimum wage zones along the 
northern border. 1/ The Commission also 
reported that about 25,percent of the 
paid agricultural workers in at least 
two of the zones actually received less 
than the legal minimum at that time. 
Agriculture, including grazing, forest- 
ry, and fishing, employed from 22 to 69 
percent of the economically active popu- 
lation in 1960 in the border zones, and 
was the largest employer in all but two 
of the zones. 

Data for October 1964 (the most re- 
cently published for States and cities) 
show that industries in the border States 
were already paying average wages and 
salaries substantially higher than the 
minimum wage scales set for 1966 and 
1967. It is assumed that industrial 
earnings in these States have advanced 
since 1964 (as they have in Mexico as a 
whole, according to monthly establishment 
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data), and that the newminimums set for 
the first time in 1966-67 for various 
categories of skilled workers, which 
are higher than the basic urban minimum 
wage, have not changed this picture. 
Thus, the higher minimun wages through- 
out the zones and forcertain occupations 
indicate that average industrial wages 
and salaries in the border States are 
still substantially higher than in the 
rest of the country. 


High Wage Areas 


Among the northern border States, 
Baja California Norte leads in per 
capita monthly income, average monthly 
income of families, average weekly and 
hourly earnings, and daily minimum wage 
rates. Mexicali, which has the highes< 
average earnings cf any Mexican city 
for which data are available, is respon- 
sible for bringing up the average in 
Baja California Norte. The highest new 
minimum wage in Mexico is 50 pesos (US$4) 
a day for automobile and truck mechanics 
in Baja California Norte. Under the 
regulations of the National Frontier 
Program, this rate would be 75 pesos 
(US$6) daily in firms producing for ex- 
port, (See tables). 

Another center where salaries are 
comparatively high is Reynosa, a city 
of about 150,000 inhabitants near the 
southern border of Texas and at’ the 
opposite end of the northern border area 
from Mexicali. It is the center of 
the northern operations of PéMEX, the 
national oil monopoly. In 1966, the 
average daily wage for petroleum workers 
in Reynosa was about 100 pesos (US$8), 
including social benefits; unskilled 
workers throughout all industries aver- 
aged 32-35 pesos (US$2.56-US$2.80). The 
current minimum wage rates in Reynosa (lo- 
cated in Zone 28--Tamaulipas-Matamoros, 
shown in table 3) are the third highest 
in the border zones >but are significantly 
lower than the averages just cited. For 
specified occupations, however, the 1966- 
67 legal minimum rates in Zone 28 are about 
the same as the averages for unskilled 
workers in Reynosa. The oil industry, 
which has been increasing in employment, 
is exerting anupward push on industrial 


workers' wages that is greater than the 
upward push of the legal minimum. 


Effect of PRONAF on Wages 


The higher wages paid by new industries 
producing exclusively for export can de 
expected to influence the wage levels of 
all workers in the border areas and to 
affect supply-demand relationships for 
manpower in general. The pressure these 
industries will have on wages, resulting 
chiefly from the requirement that they 
must pay 50 percent more than the legal 
minimum rates, can be seen from the 
minimuns established for PRONAF fimns 
by the 1966-67 minimum wage law. These 
rates are very high by Mexican wage 
standards. Workers from other parts 
of Mexico will probably migrate to the 
border areas in the hope of increasing 
their earnings. Yet these are already 
areas with high unemployment--one of the 
chief c+zasons for the creation of the 
border zone industrialization program, 
There are indications that jobs may be 
opening inenterprises other than bonded 
plants. Many of the new industries re- 
ported by the National Minimum Wage 
Commission in its March 1965 survey appear 
to be the kinds of industry that use lo- 
cally produced raw materials for the lo- 
cal or national market. Thus, they could 
not qualify for benefits under PRONAF, 
On the other hand, more recent’ reports 
indicate that several new "bonded" plants 
are being built or are coatemplated. 

The higher minimum wages established 
for the border zones, for workers in 
both bonded plants and other firms, 
should attract qualified workers, The 
most recent National Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion report indicates that such workers 
are in short supply even in the border 
skills was cited 


areas. A shortage of 
as a serious obstacle to industrial 
development in at least half of the 


border minimum wage zones, as well as 
to development in agriculture, animal 
husbandry, and forestry. 2/ Qualified 





2/ Inadequate credit facilities also 
were cited by the Commission as a major 
obstacle to future economic development 
in every wage zone along the border. 
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prerequisite for raising agricultural 
output through the greater use of im- 
proved seeds, fertilizers, insect con- 
trols, and mechanization; for the im- 
provement of livestock strains; and for 
teaching conservation and proper tech- 
niques in the forestry industry. The 
border areas are fortunate, however, 
since facilities to train needed nan- 
power are close at hand. Trade schools 
and advanced technological schools are 
located in several northern centers, 
notably, Monterrey, Chihuahua, Hermo- 
sillor, Saltillo, and Nuevo Laredo. 

Although the higher wages paid in the 
border zones will attract workers from 
all of Mexico, just as farm work in the 
United States formerly attracted waves 
of workers, these rates will also 
attract U.S. industry to Mexico. Even 
though the rates are high by Mexican 
standards, they are low by wage standards 
in southwestern United States, which 
are generally low by average U.S. stand- 
ards. Thus, there is a danger that the 
incentives offered to firms establish- 
ing plants in the frontier areas will 
attract "runaway" plants from across 
the border. This effect is not the in- 
tent of PRONAF, and once alerted to 
specific cases, PRONAF officials can be 
expected to take preventive action. 
The trade union organizations on either 
side of the border possibly are more 
concerned with the situation than is 
PRONAF; the unions arewatching develop- 
ments closely. 


Border Zone Economic Conditions 


Economic conditions in the border 
States vary considerably from one mini- 
mum wage zone to the next. However, 
there is greater similarity among border 
zones in all States than among border 
and inland zones in the same States. 
Information onthe individual character- 
istics of the zones on the northern 
border has been derived from the 1964- 
65 report of the National Minimum Wage 
Commission of Mexico. The Commission 
Surveys each minimun wage zone every 2 
years to determine new minimum wage 
rates. Each minimum wage zone is made 


manpower skilled in new techniques is a 








up of a number of municipios (similar 
to U.S. counties or townships). 

The municipios along the aorthern 
border represent all or part of 10 
minimum wage zones. Although over 60 
percent of the population of all but 
two zones are in urban areas (in three 
of them the population is 84-93 percent 
urban), three-fourths of the labor force 
is engaged in agricultural work, in- 
cluding animal husbandry, or in comnerce, 
transportation, and services. The in- 
dustrial sector, which encompasses 
mining, manufacturing, construction, and 
electricity, gas, and water, accounts 
for less than one-fifth of the labor 
force in eight zones. The exceptions 
are Sonora-Nogales (29 percent) and 
Chihuahua Este (23 percent).. Most of 
the manufacturing activity consists of 
processing local agricultural products. 
This condition prevails even in Tamau- 
lipas-Matamoros, where the petrochemical 
industry is growing very rapidly. Min- 
ing, the refining of ores, and the iron 
and steel industry are important sources 
of employment in the eastern border 
areas of the State of Chihuahua and in 
the border areas of parts of Coahuila 
State. 

The most important single agricultural 
product along the border, both in value 
of prodaction and number of workers, is 
cotton, whichis grown almost exclusively 


for export to the United States. Other 
important crops are wheat, potatoes, 
alfalfa, corn, beans, oats, grapes, 


and sorghum. Much of the agricultural 
land is irrigated. The National Mini- 
mun Wage Commission notes that most of 
these border counties use mechanization, 
improved seeds, and fertilizers. These 
modern methods are more frequently found 
on land that is owned privately than on 
land worked by ejidatarios (workers on 
ejidos, land held and worked in common). 
The proportion of privately held agri- 
cultural land varies widely along the 
border. 

Cattle raising is important in a num- 
ber of . border zones, from Chihuahua- 
Ciudad Judrez to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Most dairy products and dressed meat 
are for local, regional, and national 
consumption, whereas beef on the hoof 











is sold principally inthe United States. 
The Mexican Government and some of the 
State governments also are assisting in 
controlling diseases that afflict live- 
stock and in developing stronger and 
more productive strains. An artificial 
insemination center in Tamaulipas-Mata- 
moros is expected to improve livestock. 
The construction of dams in Ojinaga and 
other areas along the border should 
lessen the decimating effects of drought 
on livestock herds. 

Commerce, transportation, and services 
are important because of the location 
of these zones along the U.S. border. 
These sectors accounted for one-third 
or more of the economically active popu- 


lation in 1960 in half of the border 
zones, Tourism is a major source of 
income in Tijuana, Mexicali, Nuevo 


Laredo, Reynosa, and Matamoros, as well 











as in some of the smaller cities along 
the border. In Laredo-An&huac, where 
Laredo, the chief point of entry from 
the United States, is located, the hotel 
and tourist facilities industry and the 
liquor selling business each increased 
15 percent from 1964 to 1965. 

Transportation facilities in some of 
the major cities along the border are 
fair to good; these cities are located 
on major rail lines and highways going 
to the interior of the country. The 
National Minimum Wage Commission noted, 
however, that inover half of the border 
wage zones, inadequate local roads hinder 
the further development of forestry, 
agriculture, animal husbandry, and in- 
dustry; for the industrial and animal 
husbandry sectors, poor or inadequate 
highways and/or railroads were also 
cited by the Commission. 











Federal Republic of Germany--Unionization of Soldiers. 





The controversial drive 
port Workers Union (OeTV) 


ranks of the Federal Republic of Germany's 


by the Public Service and Trans- 
to recruit members 


among the 
Armed Forces 


was discussed at aconference of union officers, political 
leaders, Government officials, and some 50 representatives 
of the soldiers held inNovember 1966 at the initiative of 
Heinz Kluncker, president of the union. Spokesmen for the 
OeTV, whose organizing drive reportedly had netted 3,009 
members by September 1966, stressed that the union was in- 


terested only 
soldiers; that it would 


in the social welfare of the 
not interfere in purely military 


professional 


matters; and that it could never call astrike of soldiers 


as this was 
Despite these assurances, 


expressly forbidden 
some army 
parently apprehensive about the union's objectives. 


by the union's bylaws. 
commanders were ap- 
Some 


commissioned and noncommissioned officers had been refused 
leave to attend the conference despite the decree issued 
by the Minister of Defense in August 1966, which author- 
ized members of the Armed Forces to engage in trade union 


activities. 





---From Monthly Labor Review, 





March 1967, p. 50. 
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MANPOWER PROBLEMS AND PLANNING IN THAILAND 


The Thai Government's program of man- 
power assessment and planning is re- 
flected in Thailand's second 5-year 
plan for 1967-71. The Government, under 
the plan, is expanding vocational train- 
ing and professional edication programs 
to provide the middle-level and pro- 
fessional skills which are in_ short 
supply and for which there will be an 
increasing demand as_ the economy de- 
velops. 

In addition, the Government is taking 
steps to provide better utilization of 
the labor force by making improvements 
in job narket information and nechanisms,. 
Underemployment in Thailand is perva- 
sive, but the plan period is considered 
too short a time to deal with a problem 
which must depend mainly on long-range 
solutions, The Government is relying 
primarily on rapid economic growth to 
absorb practically all new entrants into 
the labor force. 


Shortage of Skills 


Four-fifths of Thailand's 1966-67 la- 
bor force of 15 million persons aged 15 
years and over are employed in agricul- 
ture. Only a small proportion of the 
nonagricultural labor force possesses 
the skills required to sustain current 
rates of economic development. Accord- 
ing to authorities, less than 10 percent 
of the industrial work force has any de- 
gree of skill. Professional and techni- 
cal workers account for less than 1.5 
percent of the employed labor force, and 
administrative and managerial persoanel 
for 0.5 percent. 

The low proportion of skilled workers 
and trained technical, professional, 
and managerial personnel is due to sev- 
eral factors: (a) The preference for 


agricultural or nonmanual jobs or, at 
the upper end of the social scale, for 
government employment; (b) the low level 
of education (most students drop out of 
school after the fourth year of primary 
education); (c) the generally poor 
quality of teaching, texts, and facili- 
ties inthe vocational education system; 
and (d) an imbalance in university in- 
struction which produces more social 
science and humanities graduates than 
science and engineering graduates needed 
for economic development. 

Shortages of skilled and semiskilled 
workers--mechanics, electricians, car- 
penters, welders, foremen, masons, 
medium and heavy equipment operators, 
machinists, farm technicians, and hotel 
employees--have been felt as a result 
of accelerated economic growth. In the 
professional and technical manpower 
occupations, the most important shortages 
are in the following specialties: 
Physicians, nurses, economists, agrono- 
mists, administrators and executives, 
engineers of all types, accountants, 
statisticians, teachers, and agricul- 
tural and industrial extension agents. 


Underemployment and Unemployment 


Underemployment is widespread, despite 
shortages of trained manual, technical, 


and professional workers. Underemploy- 
ment occurs in agriculture, commerce, 
and the services. In the rural ecoaomy, 
underemployment primarily is seasonal; 
there are long periods of idleness ex- 
cept during the planting and harvesting 
seasons. (Some farmers and_ their 
families, however, have sideline occu- 
pations, such as saltmaking, basket- 
weaving, and vegetable cultivation.) 
Another type of underemployment in ag- 





riculture consists of an uneconomic 
ratio of workers per unit of land. In 
urban areas, about 40 percent of all 
workers are in work that yields only 
very low earnings. 

Thus far the economy has grown rapidly 
enough to provide sufficient jobs for 
those seeking nonagricultural employ- 
ment, Unemployment is less than 1 per- 
cent nationally, but it may range from 
2 to 6 percent in urban areas. Urban 
unemployment in particular affects 
young workers: In 1966, 5 to 6 percent 
of the labor force group aged 15-24 
were reported to be actively seeking 
work. The concentration of unemployment 
among younger workers suggests that 
despite existing skill shortages and 
relatively full employment, young work- 
ers require better preparation than 
they now are receiving, and that better 
job market mechanisms should be provided. 

Urban unemployment stemming from ex- 
cessive rural-urban migration has not 
been a major problem. On _ the whole, 
the rural economy has been able to pro- 
vide employment and increases in income 
sufficient to prevent excessive migration 
to urban areas. 


Manpower Implications of the Plan 


plan for 1967-71, the em- 
increase by 
or 15 


Under the 
ployed labor force will 
2,210,000 to 16,760,000 in 1971, 


Table l. 


percent over 1966, and the total labor 
force is expected to rise by 2,300,000, 
The difference between the labor force 
and employment figures reflects unavoid- 
able structural or technological unen- 
ployment. (See table 1.) 

The economy under the plan will remain 
predominantly agricultural, although the 
proportion of employment in agriculture 
is expected to decline from almost 80 
percent of the labor force in 1966 to 
76 percent in 1971 and to 70 percent in 


1986, The declining proportion in agri- 
culture reflects an expansion in this 
sector that is at a much lower rate (9 
percent) than that found in other eco- 
nomic sectors. The more rapid rate of 
employment expansion in other’ sectors 
is expected toabsorb increasing numbers 
of migrants from agricultural areas, 

The plan calls for an increase of 39 
percent in the number of nonagricultural 
jobs by 1971. The sharpest increases 
will be in the high-level skills--the 
groups of professional and _ technical 
workers and administrative and managerial 
personnel. The skilled, semiskilled, 
and unskilled occupations also will ex- 
perience a sizable increase. (See table 
iD 

The increase of 1,150,000 in the nun- 
ber of workers employed in nonagricul- 
tural occupations actually will be some- 
what larger because the figure does not 
include replacements for present jobs 


Projected Increases in Employment During the Second ?lan Period 


(1967-71), by Economic Sector 


[Thousands of persons| 





Economic sector 


Increase, 1967-71. 


Percent 





1967 1971 


Number 





All economic SeCtorS.,.cccscccee 


14,550 





15.28 


16,760 2,210 





Agriculture... cccccccccccccccccvccces 
Manufacturing and mining..-cccccceees 
CONSETuctlone.ccoccccesccccccccvcceccece 
Electricity and water supply....eecee 
Transportation and comnunication..... 
Trade and COmmerce...ccsesccccccsvecs 
SCTVICE. covccccescccccvcccccvccccores 





11,620 


12,690 9.2 
730 1,030 41.1 
110 160 45.5 

30 60 100.0 
230 320 39.1 

1,030 1,370 33.0 

809 1,140 42.5 














Source: 


Thailand, Office of the Prime Minister, National 


Economic Development 


Board, Summary of the Second 5-year Plan (1967-71) (Bangkok, October 1966), p. 9. 
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Table 2. 


(1967-71), by Occupational Group 


[Thousands of p 


ersons | 


Projected Increases in Employment During the Second Plan Period 





Occupational group 


1967 


1971 


Increase, 1967-71 





Number 


Percent 
distri- 
bution 


Number 


Percent 
distri- 
bution 


Number 


Percent 





All occupations...... 


Agricultural and related 





14,550 


100.0 


16,760 


100.0 


2,210 


15.2 





79.9 


12,680 


75.7 


1,060 


occupationS...essccsceeee| 11,620 


Nonagricultural occupa- 


RUOUG. cccecccceswscsccced 2,939 


4,080 | 24.3] 1,150 





Professional, technical, 
and related workers...... 
Administrative, executive, 
and managerial personnel. 
Clerical workers....ecccoee 
Sales workerS...cccceccccee 
MINETS.ccesccciccccdevoeervece 
Transport and communi- 
cationS WOrkers..ccccceee 
Skilled, semiskilled, and 


unskilled workers...cccee 
Service workerS..cccccccce 


910 
320 








6.3 
2.2 


290 90 


30 
80 


100 
270 
1,320 


40 10 


310 90 
390 e 


7.8 y 
130 0. 


2.7 | 





1,300 


9 
450 6 














Source: 
Board: 





Working Paper No. MPO/2/66 (Bangkok, 1957), 


Thailand, Office of the Prime Minister, National Economic Development 


app. V, p. VII; and National 


Economic Development Plan, 1967-71, Pre-final Edition (Bangkok, 1967), p. 80. 





vacated by deaths, resignations, and 
retirements, or existing shortages. To 
provide for attrition, shortages, and 
economic growth, Thailand will have to 
provide over 1,530,000 new workers dur- 
ing the plan period, as shown in the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 
Requirements 
(thousands) 
All occupations..... 1,534.5 
Professional, technical, 
and related workers..... 
Administrative, executive, 
and managerial personnel 
Clerical workers....cccees 
Sales workerS...cccccccces 
EL een Senne Ae 
Transport and communi- 
cations wWorkerS...cececeee 
Skilled, semiskilled, and 
unskilled workers...e.+ee 
Service WorkerS.ccccccccee 


111.7 


44.5 
92.7 
455.3 
14.3 


114.8 


529.8 
171.4 


Even with an increase of 111,700 
high-level professional and technical 
workers and 44,500 administrative and 
managerial personnel, the proportion of 
the total employed in these categories 
still will be low--2.3 percent in 1971, 
compared with 1.9 percent in 1967. 

Of the 529,800 skilled, semiskilled, 
and unskilled workers to be added to 
the labor force between 1967 and 1971, 
about 150,009 are expected to be in 
the first two categories. These in- 
clude over 80,000 in construction and 
related trades (51,000 carpenters and 
woodworkers; 22,090 oricklayers, masons, 
and tilesetters; and 7,000 having other 
woodworking skills), 56,000 metal 
workers (of which 35,000 will be tool- 
makers and machinists), and 18,000 
electricians and electronics workers. 
Of the skilled and semiskilled workers, 
less than a third (45,000) will work in 
jobs which should require formal train- 


ll 





ing in vocational institutions oron the 
job. Others are expected to acquire 
their skills through traditional methods, 
such as the transmission of skills from 
father to son, 

Overall, the demand for and supply of 
manpower during the plan period will be 
more or less in balance. In a number of 
critical occupations, however, existing 
and planned educational training facili- 
ties will not turn out enough trained 
workers to meet plan requirements. The 
largest deficits will occur among teach- 
ers and formally trained skilled and 
semiskilled workers, According to pro- 
jections under the plan, only 35,000 of 
the skilled and semiskilled workers out 
of the 45,000 needing training can be 
trained formally during the 5-year plan. 
The plan projects that 49,000 persons in 
teaching and related occupations will be 
required--10,000 more than anticipated 
supply. Other groups which will con- 
tinue in short supply are physicians, 
nurses, engineers, scientists, and pro- 
fessional personnel in agriculture. 


Training Under the Plan 


The lack of professional, admini- 
strative, managerial, skilled, and 
semiskilled workers is looked upon as 
the chief deterrent to economic growth 
at projected rates under the plan. 


Professional and Managerial Personnel. 
The plan provides for a sizable ex- 
pansion in university education to 
alleviate the shortage of professional 
engineers, physicians, scientists, and 
teachers. Institutions of higher learn- 
ing are to be increased from five uni- 
versities with 33,500 students in 1966 
to nine universities with 44,000 students 
in 1971. The first of the new schools, 
the University of the South, will open 
during the plan period. A revised cur- 
riculum will give greater emphasis to 
engineering, agricultural, and nedical 
sciences, With the assistance of the 
Ford foundation, the new National In- 
stitution of Development also will pro- 
vide improved courses in public and 
business administration, statistics, 
and, economic development. 
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For managers already in public and 
private enterprises, the Thai Management 
and Productivity Center, founded in 
1962 with the assistance of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, will be 
expanded. In the plan period, 5,000 
persons in managerial occupations will 
receive training at the center; 3,000 
persons were trained up to 1966, Ad- 
ditional training for administrative 
personnel, particularly those in the 
civil service, will be sought abroad. 

The Government hopes to send about 
10,000 of its officers overseas during 
the period 1967-71 for study, training, 
and observation. Priority will be given 
to those spectalizing in the social 
sciences (2,400), agriculture (1,960), 
education (1,500), engineering (1,350), 
and medicine (1,290). 


Semiskilled and Skilled Workers. Dur- 
ing the plan period, the Government 
will upgrade middle-level skills through 
improved and expanded vocational train- 
ing. With the assistance of a $6 mil- 
lion World Bank loan, new schools will 
be built and technical assistance pro- 





vided to vocational institutions. This 


project will add 14 industrial trade 
schools and nine vocational agricultural 
schools to the 193 vocational schools 
reported in existence in 1965, as well 
as a vocational teachers college and an 
agricultural teaching training center. 
The project is expected to train each 
year an additional 250 new teachers, 
1,250 "middle-level agriculturists," 
and 2,100 workers in mechanical and 
manual skills. Workers in the last 
group will receive instruction chiefly 
in automobile mechanics, construction 
trades, machine shop and metal work, and 
radio and television servicing. 
Middle-level skills also are to be 
improved through an apprenticeship pro- 
gram for vocational school graduates 
and new entrants into the labor force. 
The size and nature of this program will 
be worked out with the cooperation of 
private industry. The plan contemplates 
assistance from the International Labour 
Organisation in the establishment of a 
proposed Institute of Industrial Skill 
(Continued on page. 22) 
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CO-OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Income Policies and the Trade Unions. 
In view of widely held opinion that 
unions should formulate their wage 
demands with due regard to income poli- 
cies seeking to reconcile economic 
growth and price stability, Derek Robin- 
son, in a study prepared for OECD's 
Manpower and Social Affairs Directorate, 
suggested a framework to be used by 
unions in adjusting their position re- 
garding wage and price policies to 
changed union needs and new economic 
conditions. This framework, which is 
presented below, is reprinted from a 
recent issue of the OECD Observer. 
Mr, Robinson, of Oxford University, is 
now also with the United Kingdom's Na- 
tional Board for Prices and Incomes, 

"Traditional trade union opposition to 








use of wage controls or guidelines is 


based in part on the belief that it is 
inequitable tocontrol wages without in- 
troducing comparable restraints upon 
nonwage incomes and prices. But since a 
number of countries are now introducing 
incomes policies which are comprehensive 
in scope, many unions are finding it 
necessary to formulate positive ideas 
about policies for both wage and nonwage 
incomes, If they are to be both valid 
and relevant, trade union policies in 
this field must be as well deliberated 
as those of governments. 

"The trade union approach to these 
problems may be different from that of 
other groups. Trade unions may also look 
at incomes policies in different ways 
depending on their political views, their 
economic and political situation, and 
the institutional framework within which 
they function, Unions differ in their 
lists of priorities and, perhaps most 
important inthis context, intheir views 
on the effectiveness of market forces as 
a means of allocating economic resources 
and achieving economic goals. 


"Nevertheless they have some things in 
common. They are trying to improve the 
conditions of their members. They are 
committed to high levels of employment 
and seek to have an impact on the deter- 
mination of the levels of money incomes. 
They are anxious to reconcile fast eco- 
nomic growth with relative price sta- 
bility while avoiding balance of payments 
problems and securing some degree of 
income redistribution. 

"In the system of priorities of trade 
union thought there are a number of 
standards against which economic policy 
measures and management conduct have tra- 
ditionally been judged. These include 
the necessity of economic growth, rising 
standards of living and more equitable 
distribution of income and capital. In 
addition, unions have jealously guarded 
their rights to free collective bargain- 
ing. 

"Reconciling these goals with the new 
economic context in which many unions 
find themselves requires first of all a 
thorough understanding of the complex 
processes of income formation, for with- 
out this insight union policies risk 
having unexpected and undesired conse- 
quences, 

"As a point of departure it is important 
to bear clearly in mind the extent to 
which governments influence the various 
types of income--even in the absence of 
a formal incomes policy--through fiscal 
and monetary policy, transfer payments 
and the like. ‘If trade unions act as 
though wage determination can be conduct- 
ed independently of government economic 
policies and irrespective of governmental 
decisions which affect the economy, they 
are dangerously deluding themselves,' 
observes Derek Robinson. Trade unions 
can, for example, spend immense efforts 
in trying to negotiate an increase in 
wages and salaries only to have their ac- 
tions frustrated or reversed by government 
tax policies. The same sort of reasoning 
holds true for other kinds of income. 








"Various approaches to the regulation 
of nonwage incomes have been advocated 
by trade unions, and some types of con- 
trol have been tried by the governments 
of OECD countries. In deciding for 
themselves what types of policies they 
wish to advocate, trade unions can 
benefit from this experience, The vari- 
ous alternatives must be considered not 
only from the point of view of their 
economic consequences but for their 
impact on union structure, on the re- 
lations between a union's membership 
and its leaders and other political and 
social factors. 

"The most widespread <echnique used 
to date for controlling nonwage incomes 
has been price control, direct or 
through the use of guidelines, and a 
number of unions advocate this approach, 
If price control is examined in relation 
to union objectives, however, it must 
be recognized that although it can in- 
fluence the level of profits, it is not 
by itself likely to provide a means 
of achieving more equitable income 
distribution, On the other hand there 
are unions which advocate limiting 
profits without price control. In con- 
sidering the impact of the latter 
approach unions must ask themselves 
whether it is possible to limit profits 
without cutting back the progress of 
the enterprise to apoint at which there 
would be unemployment, or again, if the 
technique favored by union leadership 
is profit control and price freedom, 
whether or not rank-and-file union 
membership would think that restraint 
on profits is adequate compensation for 
wage restraint if prices should rise. 

“Another technique advocated by some 
unions is a ceiling on dividends. This 
kind of measure would exert control 
over the current incomes of shareholders 
but not over reinvested profits which 
would enhance the value of existing 
shares and hence represent a potential 
capital gain for shareholders. Thus a 
union would want to ask itself whether 
or not it considers a capital gains tax 
a necessary part of a policy for con- 
trolling nonwage incomes. 

"Or alternatively theunion might want 
to find ways to reserve some of the en- 
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hanced capital value for wage earners. 
Such is the policy of the Italian Con- 
federazione Sindicati Lavoratori. This 
union has proposed anational investment 
fund which would be used to provide 
capital for the growth of Italian in- 
dustry. Workers would receive some in- 
come in the formof shares in this fund. 
"These examples only illustrate the 
kind of thinking that must be done if 
unions are to provide themselves with 
well thought-out schemes for the control 
of nonwage incomes. A checklist for 
use by unions in formulating their 
positions on anincomes policy might in- 
clude some of the following items: 


1. Have prices and nonwage incomes 
moved ahead of wage incomes? 

2. Should an incomes policy be de- 
signed to achieve greater equity in the 
distribution of incomes and economic 
power? 

3. What can trade unions doto assure 
adequate information on nonwage incomes 
and prices? 

4. Are there new kinds of nonwage 
incomes to be appraised? 

5. Can voluntary techniques of price 
and nonwage income restraints operate 
successfully? 

6. What types of price control appear 
appropriate? Should they be selective 
or general; compulsory or voluntary; 
guides or specific; verbal admonitions 
or post hoc review? 

7. Should dividends be controlled 
independently of profits and prices? 

8. Should controls be placed on 
capital and speculative gains? 

9, Should trade union. policy reach 
over into the policies concerning 
capital ownership? 

10. Can trade unions moderate pay de- 
mands without losing influence with 
their members? 

11, Can trade unions negotiate for 
reductions in prices as well as increases 
in pay? 

12. Should the emphasis be on a fall- 
ing price level, a stable price level 
or a moderately rising one? 

13. What educational program should 
be instituted to encourage acceptance 
of policy by membership? 
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unions to under- 


"Mr. Robinson urges 
take the necessary reexamination of their 
policies, using these criteria or others. 


should take a_ hard ap- 

the economy,' he con- 
cludes, ‘and ascertain just where the 
important decisions are taken and how 
these are influenced. A modern economy 
does not stand still; the locus of 
power shifts, The problems which need 


'Trade unions 
praising look at 


to be tackled change, and those which 
were of greatest importance at some time 
in the union's past may not be relevant 
to today's conditions. If unions' 
attitudes are fossilized, they will 
lose influence and become anachronistic 
institutions living in the past and 
having no contact with the real sources 
of power.'"--OECD Observer, August 1966, 


pp. 40-41. 











WESTERN EUROPE 





SWEDEN 


Greater Powers for Works Councils 
Negotiated. Works councils--made up of 
representatives of labor and management - - 
have been given an expanded role in 
managerial decisionmaking. A new na- 
tional labor-management agreement re- 
vising the position and functions of 
the works councils, which were first 
introduced in 1946, went into force at 
the beginning of 1967. At present, 
about 4,000 dipartite works councils 
are in operation. Parties to the agree- 
ment are the Swedish Trade Union Con- 
federation, the Central Organization of 
Salaried Employees, and the Swedish Em- 
pioyers' Confederation. 

The new agreement preserves. the old 
advisory functions of the councils but 
improves the joint consultation system. 
The agreement specifies that information 
and consultations must precede managerial 
decisionmaking. It reiterates that em- 
ployees have the right to be informed 
about personnel policy and its admin- 
istration, The parties stressed that, 
at the least, consultations prior to a 
decision shall take place when they con- 
cern guiding principles of personnel 
policy such as principles for recruiting, 
selection, promotion, and transfers. 

Each works council must make every 
effort to reach a mutual understanding 
on the subjects involved. The persons 
responsible for the decisionmaking in 








the company must be informed of the out- 
come of the discussions, and management 
must inform the council of the extent 
to which its advice was accepted. To 
help the council tounderstand the firm's 
situation, the new agreement also stipu- 
lates that the council must regularly 
be furnished economic information on 
the company's financial position, in- 
vestments, and future prospects. In 
this manner, the council's views and 
proposals will form elements of the 
company's process of decision. 

Enterprises may tailor the consultation 
machinery according to their individual 
needs, They may even authorize their 
council to make final decisions in wel- 
fare matters within the bounds of an 
approved budget and to reward employees 
for suggestions for improvements in 
working methods and conditions. 

In documents signed simultaneously 
with the new agreement, the parties set 
up a joint council to develop more 
effective cooperation in the works coun- 
cils. The council should stimulate in- 
creased efforts for training, infor- 
mation, guidance and research on shop 
floor cooperation, and related prob- 
lems.--OECD Publication; and _ 3ritish 


Industry. 





Wage Guidelines To Be Established by 
Unions. Concern over the 10-percent 
annual rise in wages while productivity 
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has increased only about 4 percent was 
expressed by Arne Geijer, president of 
the Swedish Trade Union Confederation 
(LO), in a recent conversation with the 
American Ambassador occasioned by the 
end of the Ambassador's service in 
Sweden. He also stated that his organi- 
zation could not afford to gear wage 
demands to productivity while other 
union federations do not and thus con- 
tinue to achieve higher wage increases. 

Accordingly, discussions on how to 
achieve better coordination in the 
future have been going on for some 


months between the LO, the Central Orga- 
nization of Salaried Employees (TCO), 
and the Swedish Employers' Confederation 
(SAF). The plan under discussion pro- 
vides that an expert group would deter 
mine the total amount of pay increases 
compatible with the state of the Swedish 
economy. It also provides for the estab- 
lishment, by the LO and the TCO, of guide- 
lines fixing the proportions of this total 
sum to beused for rate increases and for 
fringe benefits. These central guide- 
lines would then be applied in local 
negotiations.--U.S. Embassy, Stockholm, 











EASTERN EURCPE 








CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Wages of Doctors and Nurses Raised. 
Effective April 1, 1967, the country's 
78,000 doctors, nurses, and other health 
workers were scheduled to receive 
increased monthly salaries. The aew 
salaries range from 900 crowns (US$55.90) 
to 4,050 crowns (US$251.55), depending 
on the position, years of experience, 
and other factors. Examples of the new 
salary levels are as follows: 





Monthly salary 
range (in 
crowns 1/) 


Head of in-patient depart- 
ment of large hospital. 
Specialist in out-patient 
SETVICC cs ecccccccccoeces 
General practitioner: 
Seniorecceccccccccece 
JUNO eccccccccceccee 
Specialist nurse in out- 
patient service or 
laboratory worker...... 


2,700-4,050 
1,900-3,000 
2,100-2,750 
1,700-2,250 

900-1,450 
1/ US$1=16.1 crowns. 


These salaries include increases 
ranging from 10 to 260 crowns ($0.26- 
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$16.15) for junior specialists and 
nurses, and from 350 to 700 crowns 
($21.74-$43.60) for senior specialists 
and hospital heads. In 1964, the country 
had one medical doctor for every 504 
persons, compared with one for every 695 
persons in West Germany.--U.S. Embassy, 


Prague. 





U.S.S.R. 


Five-Day Workweek To Be Adopted During 


1967. On March 14, 1967, the Presidium 
of the Supreme Council (parliament) of 
the U.S.S.R. approved adecree providing 
for a major change in the Soviet work- 
week, The gradual transition of most 
wage and salary earners from 6 workdays 
to 5workdays aweek is to be accomplished 
by the 50th Anniversary of the Communist 
Revolution (November 7, 1967). 

The decree specifies, however, that 
the total number of legally prescribed 
working hours in a week is to remain 
unchanged. At the present time, most 
workers work 41 hours a week: 7 hours 
a day for 5 weekdays and 6 hours on 
Saturday. The decree also specifies 
that the prevailing workweek system of 
6 workdays will continue unchanged when 
the character of production and the 
working conditions require it. 
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The 5 workdays a week will not be 
absolute, for many workers on the new 
5-day workweek will be required to work 
a 6-day workweek occasionally. This 
schedule will prevail particularly in 
enterprises where the workday is or 
will be shorter than 8hours 12 minutes, 
which is the 5-day daily average nec- 
essary to total the required 41 hours 
per week, 


1. Length of Workday and a Selected 
Schedule of Workdays. A joint Govern- 
ment-trade union resolution to clarify 
the 5-day workweek decree was published 
in the trade union daily Trud [Labor] 
on April 12, 1967. It recommended that 
enterprises select a workday lasting 
either 7 hours 54 minutes, 8 hours, or 
8 hours 12 minutes. -An 8-hour 12-minute 
workday schedule offers no difficulty, 
as every calendar week will be made up 
of 5 workdays and 2 days off. For the 
other two shorter workdays, several 
timetables, orworking schedules, in the 
resolution meet the requirement for 41 
working hours a week by including an 
occasional period of 6 successive days 
For example, workers on an 
8-hour workday, Monday through Friday, 
will be required to work an additional 
8 hours on a Saturday every eighth week 
(or an additional 7 hours on a Saturday 
every seventh week) to bring the aver- 
age up to 41 hours a week. The sixth 
day of work every seventh week will be 
used mainly in enterprises where there 
are also workers with a 7-hour workday. 

In continuously operating enterprises 
(every day of the week), where the day 
and evening shifts are 7 hours 54minutes 
long, theworkers are divided into three 
shift groups (groups A, B, and C in the 
schedule, on page 18, of workdays during 
April and May in enterprises of the 
textile industry). Each group will 
alternately work 5 successive days on the 
day shift and 5 days on the evening 
shift; a night shift will be obligatory 
about twice a month onthe day following 
every 5 workdays on the day shift. For 
example, Group A works on the day shift 
for 5 days (April 1-5), on the night 
shift 1 day (April 6), and has 2 days 
off (April 7-8); Group A then changes 














to the afternoon shift for Sdays (April 
9-13) and has 2 days off (April 14-15). 
The days off change every 15 days; for 
Group A in the first half of April they 
are Friday and Saturday; in the last 
half they will be Saturday and Sunday 
(April 22-23); and the first days off 
in May will be Sunday and Monday (May 
7-8). Should any of the days coincide 
with a holiday (for example, Group C on 
May 2), no extra day is given. 

Even though every other workweek con- 
sists of 6workdays it is always followed 
by 2 successive days off, as shown in 
the illustration. Under the hitherto 
prevailing system, most workers have had 
only 1 day off after 6 workdays every 
week. 

Because of allowances for nightwork, 
the actual weekly worktime required under 
the textile industry schedule just de- 
scribed has been 40.6 hours (and not 41 
hours). Each of the two night shifts, 
though 1 hour shorter than normal, is 
legally equivalent to a day shift. 

The three-shift workday schedule for 
the textile industry is not new, for it 
was adopted on May 24, 1963, with a 
primary purpose of reducing the number 
of night shifts. 

What the workday schedules will be in 
the many industries already operating 
on four shifts, especially in coal 
mining, synthetic cloth manufacture, oil 
refining, and the chemical industry, is 
not yet clear. It may be assumed that 
special workweeks in certain branches 
of the economy will remain unchanged. 
For example, in the breadmaking industry, 
a 4-day week of 3 workdays and 1 day 
off has prevailed; in railroad transpor- 
tation, 12-hour shifts have prevailed 
with a 3-day workweek of 2 workdays and 
1 day off. 


2. Workdays per Month. The average 
number of workdays a month will vary 


from 21.2 to 22.5, according to the type 
of workday schedule chosen by an enter- 
prise. If an enterprise chooses the 
8-hour 12-minute workday, it will aver- 
age 21.2 workdays 3 month; those choos- 
ing the 8-hour workday, having an extra 
Saturday workday every 7 or 8 weeks, 
will average 21.7 workdays a month; and 
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Workday Schedule in Enterprises of the Textile Industry, April and May 






































Days lst 2d 3d Days Days lst 2d 3d Days 
of the | shift shift shift off of the | shift shift shift off 
month | (day) | (evening)} (night) month | (day) | (evening)} (night) 

April: May: 

lowe A B Lecce * * * 

2eee A B C Zeoee * * * C 
3.06 A B B Zecece A B C 
4eee A C B Gecee A C B 
Seco} A C Secoe} A C B 
6.6 B C A Svieve B C A 

Jeoel = B C A Teco) 8B C A 
8... B C A B.cce B C A 
9.06 B A c Decce B A C 

10... B A C 10.0.0 B A C 

ll... Cc A B ll.eee C A B 

lace C A B L206 C A B 

13.6.6 C A B 13.006 C A B 

14... C B A 14.... C B A 

15.06 C B A L506 C B A 

163554 A B C i A 3 C 

l7.e0 A B C L7 cee A B C 

18... A B C 18.06 A B C 

19.0. A Cc B 19.00 A C B 

20... A C B 20.be6 A C B 

21love B C A 2lecce B C A 

22.06 B C A 22. cee B C A 

23.06 B C A 23.000 B C A 
24... B A C 24.eee B A Cc 

25 ece B A C y to PPI B A C 

26.06 C A B vee C A B 

2Teee C A B ZT eevee C A B 

28.06 C A B 28.206 C A B 

29.06 C B A 29.006 C B A 

30... C B A 30... C B A 
3leeel -- -- -- Blecece A B Cc 
A=First group of workers. Source: Trud, April 12, 1967, p. 2 


B=Second group of workers. 
C=Third group of workers. 
*=Holidays. 


choice of the 7-hour 54-minute workday 
will entail 21.8 workdays, An _ enter- 
prise will have the highest number of 
workdays a month (22.5) when all its 
workers are divided into three groups 
which work 8 hours simultaneously Monday 
through Friday, and each group works its 
sixth day (Saturday) every third week. 


3. Workweek History. The system of 
5 workdays, with 2 successive days of 
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leisure, constitutes a major change in 
Soviet workweek history. One of the 
first basic changes made by the new 
Soviet state in 1917 was the establish- 
ment of the 8-hour workday and the 6- 
workday week. The 6-workday week has 
remained constant during Soviet history, 
except for a short experimental period 
from the fall of 1929 to 1931, when 4 
5-day production week of 4 workdays and 
1 day off was tried and abandoned, The 
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length of the workday for most workers 
has fluctuated between 7 and 8 hours. 
Gradually, most of the workers were 
placed on a 7-hour workday during the 
period 1929-33. During Worid War II, 
the 8-hour workday was decreed (June 26, 
1940) as adefense measure, It continued 
until 1960, when the 7-hour workday was 
fully reinstated (the worktime on 
Saturday, however, had been reduced 
from 8 to 6 hours in 1956). For workers 
in arduous and hazardous occupations, 
as specified by law (for example, under- 
ground jobs), for young workers between 
16 and 18, and for certain other groups 
(such as teachers and doctors), the work- 
day hitherto usually has been 6 hours 


long. Under the new 5-day workweek 
schedule, the shorter workday will be 
either 7 hours or 7 hours 12 minutes 
long. 


The 5-workday week was introduced for 
the first time in March 1960, in a tex- 
tile factory, and was gradually extended 
to 14industrial sectors. By March 1967, 
there were about 1,500 enterprises and 
construction sites, accounting for about 
2 million of the country's 80 million 
wage and salary earners, onthe 5-workday 
week, According to Soviet estimates, 
about 82 percent (about 66 million) of 
all wage and salary earners will be 
placed on the 5-day workweek. 

A joint Party-Government-trade union 
resolution, issued simultaneously with 
the decree, provides that the transi- 
tion to the 5-day workweek will be on a 
geographical basis, as a rule. Thus, 
all enterprises in a given city or in a 
larger area (including a Republic) will 
introduce the 5-day workweek at the 
Same time. 


4. Advantages and Problems of the 





The Soviet press 
the health of 


New Workweek System. 

has proclaimed that 
workers in enterprises on the 5-day 
workweek has improved. The improvement 
was indicated by a noticeable drop in 
the accident rate and the rate of absen- 
teeism because of sickness (4 to 6 per- 
cent in the textile enterprises). Women 





were reported as working fewer night 
shifts than before. The 2 days off 
after every 5 (or 6) workdays have per- 
mitted workers to participate more in 
recreational, cultural, and educational 
affairs, and to spend more time with 
their families. Trade union bodies had 
been instructed by a_ trade union reso- 
lution of March 28, 1967, to see that 


workers get better transportation, 
restaurant, store, and other consumer 
services; to provide workers with 


recreational areas and facilities; and 
to teach workers how to make the most 
profitable use of their extra day of 
leisure, 

An increase in productivity higher 
than the industry average in certain of 
the enterprises on the 5-day workweek 
also was announced. In preparation for 
the transition to the 5-day workweek, 
enterprises were directed to review all 
their production practices and work 
toward improvement. They were especially 
instructed to make better use of (a) 
their production funds (for example, 
by economizing on the use of fuels and 
electricity and by keeping equipment in 
good repair), (b) every piece of equip- 
ment, and (c) every minute of the 
workers. The enterprises received 
guidance in their preparation for the 
changeover from their city commission. 
The commission was created for this pur- 
pose, and consists of representatives 
of the city council, the Party, the trade 
unions, and the economic authorities. 

The longer working day and the longer 
weekend will require considerable ad- 
justments in the operations (especially 
the time schedules) of certain types of 
services provided to factory workers, 
such as transportation, dining room, and 
nursery services. Outside the factory, 
the consumer services agencies of the 
community will have to employ more 
people--according to the Soviet press--as 
workers participate in additional rec- 
reational activities, such as traveling, 
sports, and fishing, for which more 
facilities and equipment will have to 
be created.--Soviet Press Reports. 
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NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 











ISRAEL 


Income Insurance Plan Studied. A 
"minimum income insurance" plan has 
been drafted for consideration by a 
committee of directors-general of various 
Government Ministries. The plan has 
three components, each of which can be 
adopted without the others: 

1. Payments by the state to bring earn- 
ings up to adefined minimum income level. 
The payments would be financed by a tax 
on all workers, and benefits would be a 
matter of right for those who qualify. 

2. Unemployment insurance benefits 
that would assure an unemployed worker 
a certain percentage of his normal wage. 
These benefits would also be financed 
by a tax. 

3. Minimum pensions guaranteed by 
the Government. The manner of financing 
appears to have been left open. Public 





and private pension plans aow in effect 
differ in both funding arrangements and 


amounts of payments, Integration of a 
minimum pension program with existing 
plans would have to take account of 
such differences.--U.S. Embassy, Tel 
Aviv. 





KUWAIT 


Employment of Foreigners Restricted. 
Tighter immigration controls that will 
restrict severely the importation of 
foreign workers were announced in 
February 1967 by the Ministry of Interior. 
At the same time, theMinistry requested 
that employers make maximim use of the 
country's existing labor force. 

The new regulations prevent persons 
traveling on tourist visas in Kuwait 
from taking jobs after their arrival 
and subsequently obtaining residence 
visas. Henceforth, foreign workers may 
be employed only in exceptional cases. 
Prospective employers of persons from 
outside Kuwait must submit to the Min- 
istry of Interior's Identification De- 





partment an official good conduct cer- 
tificate provided by the foreign job- 
seeker. If the certificate is approved, 
an entry permit is forwarded to the 
prospective employee who then is admitted 
for employment rather than a visit. 

Citizens of Saudi Arabia and the Gulf 
States are exempt fromthe new controls, 
They also are given preference for en- 
ployment under the provisions of Labor 
Law No. 38 of 1964, which permits the 
enployment of non-Kuwaitis inthe private 
sector under specified conditions, 
According to that law, priority in 
private sector employment must be given 
first to Kuwaiti nationals, second to 
non-Kuwaiti Arabs in possession of work 
permits or registered with the Ministry 
of Social Affairs andLabor, and finally 
to foreigners in possession of employ- 
ment permits. 

Since the great expansion of the oil 
industry following World War II, Kuwait's 
population has increased more than five- 
fold, to about half a million in 1966, 
It was estimated in 1965 that one-half 
of the population but only one-third of 
the labor force of 180,000 were Kuwaitis, 
In Sovernment, 20,000 of the 73,000 en- 
ployees were aon-Kuwaitis. Generally, 
unskilled work is done by Iranians and 
Craqis, and skilled work by Egyptians, 
Indians, Lebanese, Jordanians, and Paki- 
stanis. The foreigners are employed 
chiefly inthe petroleum and construction 
industries and in development projects. 
Kuwaitis are employed mainly in services 
(including over 50,000 in Government) 
and trade. Many of the foreign workers 
come to Kuwait without their Families 
and remit their savings to their home 
countries. 

The largest private employer is the 
Kuwait Oil Co., a joint enterprise of 
the British Petroleum Co. and the Gulf 
Oil Corp. of America. In 1965, it em- 
ployed approximately 5,500 workers, in- 
cluding 2,500 British and 450 U.S. 
citizens.--U.S. Embassy, Kuwait. 
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AFRICA 





MOROCCO 


Government Encourages Worker Provident 





Societies. The Government has decided 
to encourage 
mutualistes (friendly societies). These 
societies are organized and operated by 
manual and white-collar workers at the 
enterprise or industry level to pay 
members' medical and pharmaceutical ex- 
penses. They have been formed primarily 
in the public and semipublic sectors of 
the economy, but they exist also in 
large enterprises inthe private sector. 

To implement the Government's policy, 
the Minister of Labor and Social Affairs 
convened the initial meeting of the 
Conseil Supérieur de la Mutualité 
(Superior Council of Friendly Societies) 
on April 3, 1967, at Rabat. The meeting 
was attended by representatives of 
Government Ministries, employer organi- 
zations, friendly societies, trade 
unions, and professional associations 
of physicians, surgeons, dentists, mid- 
wives, and pharmacists. 

At the meeting, theMinister explained 
that the Government's social security 
program lacks the resources to provide 
all of the benefits needed by workers 
and that expansion of the Government 
program can be brought about only in 
step with economic development. He 
noted with approval the growth in 
friendly societies from 79,600 members 


the operation of sociétés 


and US$1,674,090 in benefit payments in 
1958 to 145,300 members and JS$3,863,574 
in benefit payments in 1965. 

During the last 20 years, friendly 
societies and related types of worker 
benefit organizations have been formed 
through local initiative. The workers 
in an enterprise form a society, ad- 
minister a fund composed of contribu- 
tions from the employer or from both the 
employer and the employee, contract 
with a private insurance company for 
coverage of members' medical and phar- 
maceutical expenses, and use the re- 
maining funds, if any, to establish 
medical centers, convalescent homes, 
and the like, for members. 

A decree of November 12, 1963, estab- 
lished general rules for the formation 
and operation of friendly societies; in 
addition, it defined the Government's 
role, assigning a supervisory function 
to the Ministry of Labor and Social 
Affairs and charging it with the setting 
up of a Superior Council of Friendly 
Societies, At the April Council meeting, 
the Minister of Labor and Social Affairs 
named committees to study (a) the 
application of the decree to existing 
friendly societies, (b) their function- 
ing, and (c) prospective expansion. 
He also announced plans toc hold a semi- 
nar on the friendly society system 
in the future.--U.S. Consulate, Casa- 
blanca. 











LATIN AMERICA 








ARGENTINA 


Wage Differential for Skill Dimin- 


ishes in Manufacturing. The gap be- 
tween the union wage rate for skilled 





workers and that for unskilled workers 
in manufacturing has steadily narrowed 
in Argentina during the last three dec- 
ades. Under collective agreements ef- 
fective in 1935-39, the skilled factory 
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worker was paid a rate which averaged 
71 percent more than the unskilled 
worker's rate, The wage rate advantage 
for the skilled worker declined to 26 
percent by 1950-54 and to 13 percent by 
1965. These data, which appeared in an 
article inthe Review of the River Plate 
(November 10, 1966), were based on col- 
lectively bargained wage rate information 
published by the Argentine Ministry of 








Labour and Social Welfare in its Sta- 
tiscal Bulletin. 
The article states that Argentina, 


which is ina relatively early stage 


of industrial development, depends more 


on the skills of its labor force than 
more industrially advanced nations, 
where automation has reduced dependence 
on the human element in many industrial 
processes. It contends that a differ- 
ential of 13 percent does not provide 
sufficient incentive for workers to 
acquire needed skills. The article also 
claims that the trend toward a narrowing 
skilled-unskilled wage differential 
exists in other nonagricultural sectors 
of the economy.--Review of the River 
Plate. 








THAILAND MANPOWER 

(Continued from page 12) 
Promotion to be set up in Bangkok, This 
Institute will train supervisors and 
instructors for the apprenticeship pro- 
gram. 

Other proposals to raise the skills 
of industrial workers include accelerated 
training courses, evening classes for 
industrial workers, and special on-the- 
job courses, These programs will be 
administered through the Thai Department 
of Labor. 


Improvement of Manpower Utilization 


Under the plan anew manpower advisory 
council, consisting of representatives 
of Government, business, and social wel- 
fare organizations, will periodically 
review the current and prospective man- 
power supp!y-demand situation. The 
council will have a paramount role in 
monitoring manpower aspects of major 
projects by the Government Ministries, 
which will be required to provide periodic 
status reports. It also will evaluate 
programs under the plan in relation to 
manpower development and utilization 
and will coordinate educational planning 
with manpower requirements. 
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Assessment of the plan's progress is 
aided by studies of employment and under- 
employment, which are to improve upon 
manpower data obtained from censuses 
and labor surveys conducted inthe past. 
The research program will include labor 
productivity surveys, which will be 
needed for forecasts of employment. 

A study of wages and incentives which 
ultimately will result in a_ reform of 
the wage system is also a part of the 
research program. An improved system of 
wages and incentives is desired to at- 
tract professional and technical man- 
power from Bangkok and other urban areas 
to outlying areas where demand is more 
critical, to provide differentials in 
occupations where qualified workers are 
in short supply, and to raise the general 
level of real wages of semiskilled and 
unskilled workers. 

Perhaps the most important, and con- 
crete, element in the plan is the ex- 
pansion of the Employment Service. The 
Service will be expanded from the present 
four offices to 15 offices by 1971. A 
number of the new offices will be located 
in rural areas, to find alternative en- 
ployment opportunities for persons 
nearer to their homes and thus reduce 
migration to urban areas. 
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The plan also provides other modest 
steps todeal with rural underemployment, 
The National Economic Development Board 
(NEDB) is relying chiefly on _ broad 
rural development programs such as im- 
provements in basic rural facilities and 


the organization of cooperatives, credit 
institutes, etc., for farmers. Other 
measures include development of labor- 
intensive industries in rural areas to 
absorb surplus farm labor.--Thai Economic 
Development Plan; U.S. Embassy, Bangkok. 











INDEXES OF CONSUMER AND WHOLESALE PRICES 
IN 12 COUNTRIES, 1958-66 


The table and charts on the following 
pages present the wholesale price in- 
dexes and consumer price indexes for the 
United States and 11 other industrially 
advanced countries between 1958 and 1966. 
The indexes are compiled from the 
statistics published by the individual 
countries. For purposes of comparison, 
they have been converted to a uniform 
base year (1960=100). The indexes are 
not strictly comparable because the 
methods of index construction differ 
somewhat from country to country. How- 
ever, the general price trends indicated 
are considered reliable. 

Wholesale prices in the United States 
have shown less increase from 1958 to 1966 
than the prices in any of the other 1l 
countries. The average annual rate of 
change in the United States was only 
0.7 percent. Japan, Germany (Federal 
Republic), and Switzerland had average 
annual increases ranging from 1.0 to 
1,2 percent. The wholesale price in- 
dexes of France and Sweden showed the 
greatest increases, with annual rates 
of 2.6 and 2.8 percent, respectively. 


The annual rates of change for the other 
ranged from 1.5 to 2.3 


six countries 


percent. In the last 2 years, the rate 
of wholesale price gain increased sig- 
nificantly inthe United States, Canada, 
Germany, Sweden, and the United Kingdon. 

Consumer prices in the United States 
also have shown less increase from 1958 
to 1966 than the prices in any of the 
other 11 countries. The annual rate of 
change for the United States was 1.5 
percent, followed by Canada with 1.8 
percent. Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
and the United Kingdom had annual rates 
of change between 2.3 and 2.9 percent. 
The Netherlands, Sweden, Italy, and 
France had annual rates between 3.3 and 
3.9 percent. Denmark, with a 4.6 per- 
cent annual rate of change, and Japan, 
witha5.0 rate, experienced the greatest 
consumer price inflation. The trend of 
price gain in the last 2 years has 
accelerated in most countries, the only 
exception being France. 

The general pattern has been for con- 
sumer prices to rise in relation to 
wholesale prices. Consumer prices of 
manufactured goods and of services have 
been rising with increases in demand, 
while the wholesale prices of basic 
commodities have remained more stable. 
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WORK STOPPAGES IN INDUSTRIALLY ADVANCED COUNTRIES, 
1956-65 


The table on pages 28-29 shows the 
number of industrial disputes which re- 
sulted in a work stoppage, the number of 
workers involved, and the worktime lost 
for the United States and 13 other in- 
dustrially advanced countries in 1956- 
65. Although the statistics are not 
strictly comparable, because of differ- 
ences in definition and measurement, 
they indicate in a general way the ex- 
tent of labor unrest. 

No differentiation is possible be- 
tween disputes involving strikes and 
those involving lockouts, since in 
most countries the distinction is not 
observed in the compilation of labor 
dispute statistics. In a few cases, 


however, the data refer to strikes only. 
Disputes of small importance and polit- 
ical strikes are frequently excluded. 


Various methods are used for calcu- 
lating the number of workers involved. 
In some cases the data exclude nonstrikers 
in a dispute who were unable to work 
because of a work stoppage in their 
establishment. Various methods are 
used also for calculating the aumber of 
working days lost. These data, as well 
as the statistics of workers involved, 
are often approximations only. 

The numbers of wage earners and sala- 
ried employees in nonagricultural in- 
dustries are the estimates from Organi- 
sation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development and International Labour 
Office sources. These estimates, like 
the labor dispute statistics, are not 
fully comparable from country to country 
because of differences in definition 
and measurement. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


The following titles of books and articles came to 
the attention of the Office of Foreign Labor and 
Trade within recent weeks. 


INTERNATIONAL 


International Institute of Administrative Sciences. Ascertaining Entitlement to 
Compensation for an Industrial Injury [Germany , France, Netherlands, Poland, 
Sweden, Thailand, United Xingdom, United States (New York State), and Yugo- 
slavia|. General Report (by Gunter Spielmayer). Brussels, 1965. 317 pp. 











"Tenth World Congress of the International Society for Rehabilitation of the Dis- 
abled,"' International Labour Review, March 1967, pp. 242-243. 





WESTERN EUROPE 
REGIONAL 


Butler, Arthur D. "Labor Costs in the Common Market," Industrial Relations, 
February 1967, pp. 166-183. 





General Confederation of Italian Industries, Research Department. Incomes Policy 
[France, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, and United Kingdom]. Report of the 12th 
Conference on Economic and Industrial Problems, May 20-22, 1966. Rome, 1967, 
179 pp. 





Green, Alfred L. Manpower and the Public Employment Service in Europe: A Study 
of Programs and Operations. New York, State Department of Labor, 1966. 187 pp, 








Lorwin, Val R. (editor). Labor and Working Conditions in Modern Europe. New 
York, Macmillan, 1967. 152 pp. 





GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 


Germany, Statistisches Bundesamt. Fachserie C: Unternehmen und Arbeitsstdtten. 
Reihe 1. Die Kostenstruktur in der Wirtschaft. I. Industrie und Energie- 
wirtschaft, 1962. Wiesbaden, W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1965. [ Bestel Lnummer: 
C 1/1--62; 














Rimlinger, Gaston V. "The Economics of Postwar German Social Policy," Industrial 
Relations, February 1967, pp. 184-204, 


IRELAND 


Ireland, Department of Social Welfare. Summary of Social Insurance and Assistance 
Services, 1967. Dublin, 1967. 61 pp. 








ITALY 


"Italian Act on Termination of Employment," International Labour Review, March 
1967, Pppe 241-242. 
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NETHERLANDS 


"Autonomous Wage Movements in the Netherlands, 1947-1966," Maandschrift, February 
1967, pp. 115-117. 





"Occupational Disability Insurance," Bulletin of the International Social Security 
Association, July-August 1966, pp. 307-308. 





NORWAY 


"New Act on National Insurance in Norway," International Labour Review, March 
1967, pp. 247-251 e 





PORTUGAL 


"Industrial Accidents and Occupational Diseases Act, 1965," Legislative Series 
(International Labour Organisation), November-December 1966. 17 pp. 





"A National Employment Service in Portugal," International Labour Review, July 
1966, pp. 77-78. 





SWEDEN 


Mouly, Jean. "Wages Policy in Sweden," International Labour Review, March 1967, 
pp. 166-201. 





SWITZERLAND 








"Iwo Orders Concerning General Conditions of Work in Switzerland," International 
Labour Review, January-February 1967, pp. 113-117. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


Dunnett, James. "The Industrial Training Act in Britain," Personnel Practice 
Bulletin (Australia), September 1966, pp. 179-207. 





Lerner, Shirley W., and Jonn Bescoby. "Shop Steward Combine Committees in the 
British Engineering Industry," British Journal of Industrial Relations, July 


1966, pp. 154-164. 





Miernyk, William H. "Experience Under the British Local Employment Acts of 1960 
and 1963," Industrial and Labor Relations Review (Ithaca), October 1966, pp. 30-49. 





"Occupations of Employees in Manufacturing Industries: Great Britain, May 1966," 
Ministry of Labour Gazette (London), January 1967, pp. 15-38. 





"Rates of Wages and Hours of Work in 1966," Ministry of Labour Gazette (London), 
January 1967, pp. 8-11. 





Rideout, R. W. "Responsible Self-Government in British Trade Unions," British 
Journal of Industrial Relations, March 1967, pp. 74-86. 





"Symposium on Productivity Bargaining," British Journal of Industrial Relations, 
March 1967, pp. 1-62. 


Young, A. F., and J. H. Smith. "Fringe B3enefits--A Local Survey," British Journal 
of Industrial Relations, March 1967, pp. 63-73. 
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NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


REGIONAL 


World Health Organization, Regional Office for the Eastern Mediterranean. Report 


on_ the Joint FAO/WHO Seminar on Industrial Feeding inthe Near East, Alexandria, 
U.A.R., October 11-24, 1955. Alexandria, WHO, the Regional Office, 1966, 
70 pp. [EM/SEM.IND.FEED/12| 








CYPRUS 


Cyprus, Ministry of Finance, Statistics and Research Department. Economic Report, 
1965. Nicosia, 1966. 67 pp. 





KUWAIT 
Mallakh, Ragaei E. "Planning inaCapital Surplus Economy: Kuwait," Land Econon- 
ics, November 1966, pp. 425-440. : 
AFRICA 
REGIONAL 


Clark, Paul G. Development Planning in East Africa. Nairobi, East African Pub- 
lishing House, 1965. 154 pp. 





Friedland, William H,. "Labor's Role in Emerging African Socialist States," 
Maghreb Digest, July-August 1966, pp. 27-41. 





Friedland, William H., and Dorothy Nelkin. "American Labor: Differences and 
Policies Toward Africa," Africa Today, December 1966, pp. 13-16. 





Iyer, Subramaniam N. "Degree of Protection Under Family Allowances Schemes, 4 


Statistical Study of Selected Countries [Cameroon, Central African Republic, 
Chad, Congo (Kinshasa), Dahomey, Gabon, Guinea, Madagascar, Senegal; ," Inter- 
national Labour Review, November 1966, pp. 477-486. 





Lichtblau, George E. “African Trade Unions and the Cold War," Maghreb _ Digest, 
July-August 1966, pp. 1-26. 





CONGO (Kinshasa) 


U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Educational 
Developments in the Congo (Leopoldville). By Betty George. Washington, 1966, 
196 pp. [OE-14109, Bulletin 1966, No. 1] 





DAHOMEY 


International Labour Office. Rapport au gouvernement de la République du Dahomey 
sur_la_reglementation et 1l'administration de l'assurance-pensions. Geneva, 
1966. 55 pp. [OIT/TAP/Dahomey/R.8} 








GHANA 


International Labour Office. Report to the Government of Ghana onthe Introduction 
.of a Provident Fund and Pensions Scheme. Geneva, 1966. 80 pp. [ ILO/TAP/ 
Ghana/R.9| 
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LIBERIA 





Clower, Robert W., and others, Growth Without Development; an Economic Survey 


of Liberia. Evanston, I11., Northwestern University Press, 1966. 385 pp. 
[African Studies, No. 18] 


NIGERIA 


Helleiner, Gerald K. Peasant Agriculture, Government, and Economic Growth in 
Nigeria. Homewood, I11., Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1966. 618 pp. 


SIERRA LEONE 

International Labour Office. Report to the Government of Sierra Leone on Labour 
Statistics (Statistics of Employment, Earnings Hours of Work), Geneva, 
1965. 37 pp. [ILO/TAP/Sterra Laone/acs} 


SOUTH AFRICA 








Trade Union Council of South Africa. The Industrial Development of the Border 
Areas of South Africa. By M. G. Mahon, Johannesburg, 1966. 73 pp. 








TANZANIA 


MacDonald, Alexander. Tanzania: Young Nation ina Hurry. New York; © Hawthorn « 
Books, 1966. 253 pp. 





Tanzania. Background to the Budget: An Economic Survey, 1966-67. Dar es Salaam, 
Government Printer, 1966. 77 pp. 





FAR EAST 
REGIONAL 


Ozaki, Robert S. "Japan's Role in Asian Economic Development," Asian Survey, 
April 1967, pp. 237-244, 


AUSTRALIA 


McKenzie, Peter. "Aborigines in Industry--Groote Eylandt," Australian Territories, 
August 1966, pp. 13-24. 


HONG KONG 


Johnson, Sheila K. "Hong Kong's Resettled Squatters: A Statistical Analysis," 
Asian Survey, November 1966, pp. 643-656. 


JAPAN 


Ballon, Robert J. Japan's Life-time Salary System. Tokyo, Sophia University, 





1966, 41 pp. [Socio-Economic Institute, Industrial Relations Section, Bulletin 
11] 






Japan Ministry of Education, Educational Standards in Japan. (Translation of 


the Ministry's report issued in 1964,) Tokyo, 1965. 222 pp. 
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LAOS 





Vittetow, Francis H. Teacher Training in Laos. Vientiane, U.S. Agency for Intet 
national Development, 1966. 39 leaves. ‘ 


MALAYSIA 


Malaysia. First Malaysia Plan, 1966-1970. Kuala Lumpus, 1965. xv, 189 pp. 





Malaysia, Department of Information. National Planning and Development for Chil 
dren and Youth. [Kuala Lumpur, 1966] 20 pp. : 








THAILAND 





Siffin, William J. The Thai Bureaucracy: Institutional Change and Development 
Honolulu, East-West Center Press [1966] 291 pp. 


LATIN AMERICA 
REGIONAL 


Castillo, Carlos M. Growth and Integration in Central America. New York, Praegel 
[1966] 188 pp. [Praeger special studies in international economics and develop 
ment | 





International Labour Office. Informe a los Gobiernos de Costa Rica, El Salvador 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua y Panama& sobre el costo de la_ mano de obre é 
la industria. Geneva, 1966. 71 pp. [OIT/OTA/Centroamérica/R.1| F 














Inter-American Development Bank. Activities: 1961-1966. Washington, The Bank 
1967. xii, 132 pp. 1 


----. Seventh Annual Report, 1966. Washington, The Bank, 1967. 147 pp. 





ARGENTINA 


Banco Central de la Republica Argentina. Evolucion de la Economia Durante el AR 
1966, [Buenos Aires, 1967] 49 pp. 





Kenworthy, Eldon. “Argentina: The Politics of Late Industrialization," Foret 
Affairs, April 1967, pp. 463-476. ’ 


BRAZIL 


Rodrigues, Leoncio M. Conflito Industrial e sindicalismo no Brasil. S&o Paulo 
Difuséo Européia do Livro [1966}. 222 pp. [Corpo e alma do Brasil, 18] 





ECUADOR 


International Labour Office. Informe al Gobierno del Ecuador sobre reforma ag rari 
y colonizacién. Geneva, 1966. 82 pp. [OIT/OTA/Ecuador/R.9| 4 








GUATEMALA 


International Labour Office. Informe al Gobierno de Guatemala sobre la readaptaci 
profesional. Geneva, 1966. 79 pp. [OIT/OTA/Guatemala/R.15| 
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FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the 
regional offices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics: Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, 
Mass. 02203; 341 Ninth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10001; 911 Walnut St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 64106; 219 S, Dearborn St., Chicago, Ifl. 60604; 1371 Peachtree St., NE., 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309; and 450 Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, San Francisco, Calif. 94102. 


LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 
BLS Report No.: BLS Report No.: 

241. Austria. 40 cents, 274. Malaysia and Singapore. 55 cents. 
218. Bolivia. 30 cents. 240. Mexico. 45 cents. 
309. Brazil. 45 cents. 282. Morocco. 45 cents. 
264. Burma. 40 cents. 258. New Guinea. 50 cents. 
227. Ceylon. 35 cents. 265. Nicaragua. 50 cents. 
217. Colombia. 35 cents. 271. Pakistan. 45 cents. 
220. Costa Rica. 30 cents. 253. Philippines. 50 cents. 
242. Ecuador. 35 cents. 269. Saudi Arabia. 35 cents. 
280. El Salvador. 30 cents. 289. Spain. 50 cents. 
298. Ethiopia. 40 cents. 285. Sweden. 40 cents. 
223. Guatemala. 25 cents. 268. Taiwan. 45 cents. 
244, Haiti. 40 cents. 267. Thailand. 40 cents. 
189. Honduras. 30 cents. 294. Tunisia. 40 cents. 
303. India. 50 cents. 239. Turkey. 45 cents. 
276. Iran. 40 cents. 275. United Arab Republic. 50 cents. 
221. Iraq. 30 cents. 270. U.S.S.R. 50 cents. 
290. Laos. 40 cents. 212. Venezuela. 30 cents. 
304. Lebanon. 50 cents. 250. Yugoslavia. 40 cents. 
297. Libya. 30 cents. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. ON LABOR IN AFRICA, 1960-64. BLS Bulletin 1473. 60 cents. 

ECONOMIC FORCES IN THE UNITED STATES. BLS Bulletin 1384. 40 cents. 

LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN AFRICA. BLS Bulletin 1539. $1.25. 

LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE. BLS Bulletin 1497, 60 cents. 

LABOR IN PERU. BLS Report 262. 40 cents. 

UNIT LABOR COST IN MANUFACTURING: TRENDS IN NINE COUNTRIES, 1950-65. BLS Bulletin 
1518. 30 cents. 

WAGES IN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES: REPORT ON THE JOINT UNITED STATES-JAPAN WAGE 


STUDY. $l. 
Available At No Cost 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are available from the 
Office of Foreign Labor and Trade, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C. 20212, or any of the Bureau's regional offices listed above. 


LABOR IN-- LABOR IN-- 
Brazil. BLS Report 191. Indonesia. BLS Report 246. 
Chile. BLS Report 224. Nigeria. BLS Report 261. 
Colombia. BLS Report 222. Sudan, BLS Report 182. 
Cyprus. BLS Report 243. 


MANUALS ON LABOR STATISTICS METHODS 
BLS Report No.: 
248, The Forecasting of Manpower Requirements. 
263. Conducting a Labor Force Survey in Developing Countries. 
283. Computation of Cost-of-Living Indexes in Developing Countries. 
302. How to Establish Current Reporting of Employment, Hours, and Earnings 
in Developing Countries. 


LABOR DIGESTS (2 to 4 pages, each country): 
Labor Conditions in Africa--51 countries. 
Labor Conditions in Asia and Australasia--36 countries. 
Labor Conditions in Europe--29 countries. 
Labor Conditions in the Western Hemisphere--26 countries. 


PRINCIPAL CURRENT SOVIET LABOR LEGISLATION. BLS Report 210. 
LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U.S.S.R. BLS Report 311. 





U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS POSTAGE AND FEES PAID 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20212 U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
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